THEATRE-EXPERIENCE : 
RAMLILA OF RAMNAGAR 





Richard Schechner talks to Kartik Awasthi 


Kartik Awasthi Richard, I am very happy to have worked with yov 
as Research Assistant in your research on the Ramlila of Ramnagar, and t 
be talking to you now about your research plans and your views on Ramilila. 
Working with you has been a great experience for me, and has given me an 
insight into this unique traditional theatre. 


I vividly remember your last visit to India in ’76 when you had come on 
a performing tour with your theatre “The Performance Group’. You had 
presented Brecht’s Mother Courage and Her Children, in Delhi, Lucknow, 
Calcutta and Bombay. 


What was really fascinating in your work was the tremendously creative 
use of space. You performed in gymnasia, motor-garages, loft-like halls and 
open spaces, rejecting the established proscenium theatres. You also very 
cleverly manipulated audience participation. In your interviews and talks you 
elaborated your concept of environmental theatre. Do you find the Ramlila 
of Ramnagar close to your theatrical ideas? What is it that fascinates you in 
Ramiila? 


Richard Schechner My first visit to Ramnagar was in 1976. Before 
that I had seen Raslila of Vrindavan and the folk-theatre of Kashmir, 
Bhand-Pather. 1 was doing research on Indian Folk theatre. At that time I did 
not want to specialize in Ramiila. 


But the first day that I attended the performance, this was the episode 
when Vishwamitra takes away Ram to the forest, I was simply bowled over 
by the simplicity, beauty and devotion of Ramlila. 1 immediately connected 
it to two other kinds of theatres — the medieval theatre of Europe (Passion 
Plays) and the experimental theatre now being done in America. I refer to the 
work of Peter Schuman and Robert Wilson. Both, the medieval European ~ 
theatre and the modern American experimental theatre try to project the whole 
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cosmos and not just a part of it, and secondly, both also have spectacles, large 
spaces and large durations of time. 


K.A. It is interesting to know that you find similarities between Ramlila 


- ond avant-garde theatre in America. After your first visit to Ramnagar in 


‘ 


76, you had written an article on Ramiila, published in “The Drama Review” 
(September 1977). Your article was read here with great interest. It was a 
very fresh approach to the study of traditional performances. I could see the 
basis of your interest in Ramlila. You also stressed the socio-cultural context 
and its relevance to the study of Ramlila. 

R.S. You know, Kartik, it is rare that you encounter an event from an 
alien culture that seems like your own event. Ramlila above all is what 
American anthropologist Milton Singer calls “cultural performances’’. 
(Milton Singer studied Radha-Krishna bhajans in and around Madras. These 


° bhajans were not merely of religious significance but also showed the culture 


of Madras and its surroundings). Ramlila is not only great theatre but it also 
shows a certain view of history and a projection of a wished-for future. 
Furthermore, in studying it in its entirety — that is, taking the audience parti- 
cipation into account, I can understand Indian culture as it exists around big 
cities. It helps me understand the relationship between the ordinary people 
and the Maharaja, the peculiar nature of ‘darshan’, the particular holiness of 
Ganga and the definite way in which Indian religion is both monastic and 


pluralistic at the same time. 


So the Ramlila is a very central event which both actualises and 
symbolises Indian culture especially of the central Gangetic plain. 


In seeing Ramlila I not only experienced Varanasi but I came to under- 
stand Kashi. Through studying Ramlila I have been able to talk to boatman, 
the Maharaja, chai wallas and swaroops, devotees and the actor playing 


Ravana. 


K.A. I find that you are taking a very extensive view of the Ramlila. 
Your attention is not restricted to the performance event only. You are 
interested in the preparation for the theatrical event, and the social framework 
and cultural context of Ramlila. May I ask you about the plan and scope of 
your study of Ramlila? Incidentally, you will be the first theatre person 
watching the Ramlila performances for all the 31 days, in such a systematic 


manner, and with proper documentation. 


RS. First, I want to describe it — the theatrical event of the Lilas, 
and then the performance event, which is the mela that surrounds the event. 
Then, I want to understand its various languages — the language of space and 
environment, of procession and pilgrimage, the language of particular scenes 
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and gestures of the drama’ of Rama. Finally, the particular language of the. 
samvads, and their relationship with the Ramacharitmanas. 


The Ramlila does not’ admit to easy summary. The best concept of 
Ramlila is that of -many interpenetrating, converging worlds — theatre, 
‘religion, popular entertainment, marketplace, pilgrimage — each -operating 
-according to its own logic, yet not blurring or blotting each other. Although 
everything seems to be happening at once, and everywhere. The experience of 
Ramlila is of fundamental unity, and the outcome of it, for us at least, is a deep 
calm. . 


_ [want to look at all these not asa person devoted to Rama, but as one 
-who acknowledges and respects that devotion and who brings to an event 
founded on that-devotion, the particular attention of a theatre specialist. 


You may ask of what value this is? I am reminded of an old joke. A 
. juggler dies, and is brought before God. He sees the people before him showing 
_great devotion to God; and yet being cast into hell. He is frightened, and he 
says to himself: “If Popes and millionaires are thrown into ‘hell when they 
bring God prayers and gifts, what is going to happen to me?” Finally, he is 
there before God. He does not know what to do, so he just takes out his 
‘juggling-balls and starts’ juggling, for this is what he has done all his life. 
Of course, he is serit to paradise. ; ; 


You see? That is why I study Ramlila as theatre. Not to prove or 
disprove anything, but simply because I believe in doing what one does best. 
That is alf God can ask of you. 


K.A. I see similarities of ideas and approaches between your work in 
theatre and Ramlila. The audience-participation here is so genuine, so deep. 
The performance, the crowds and the ‘mela’ surrounding it blend together and 
a unified total reality emerges. Richard, I will be interested in knowing how all 
this is connected to your work in theatre? 


R.S. I don’t know how Ramiila is connected to my work in theatre. All 

I know is that I am now less certain about my work in theatre. I have seen and 

experienced here that great theatre does not depend on extraordinary acting 

_Skill or technical excellence, but mostly on the faith of those making the per- 

formance, including the audience, and their shared knowledge that what they 

are doing is necessary for their lives. Then, the excellence of the performance 
is a kind of puja, an offering, not just a means of livelihood. 


In my own theatre I have taken as a starting place an investigation of the 
unknown into my own unknown. A kind of anti-faith; the very opposite of the 
Ramlila. This works too, because it is equally pure. 





«the simplicity, beauty and devotion of Ramlila.” 
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Ramiila above all is what American anthropologist Milton Singer calls ‘Cultural performance’. 
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which both actualises and symbolises Indian culture.” 


“Ramlila is a very central event 





“*. great theatre does not depend on extraordinary acting skill or technical excellence, but mostly on the 
faith of those making the performance, including the audience...” 
(Photographs Akademi Archives) 
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K.A. I would like to repeat my question and ask you if you are thinking 
of using some of the performance elements of Ramiila in your future produc- 
tions? 


R.S. At present, I am satisfied with a phase of thinking and writing. I 
don’t know when I will direct another play. This study of the Ramlila has given 
me something to meditate on and until I finish my meditation, I feel like one 
of those Rishis in Kailash engrossed in tapasya — thinking, and not doing. 
This is a phase of my life when I have to spend a long time thinking — what 
has happened to me, about Ramiila, what it has done to me. 


K.A. Sometimes, I find myself questioning the justification of all this 
bhakti. 1 mean all these people who come to see Ramlila seem so utterly over- 
whelmed by the devotion for Rama that they can hardly see beyond their own 
self-created worlds of salvation and nirvana. Don’t you think that such events, 
carrying with them‘an overdose of religion, taking place in a country striving 
towards modernisation, are antithetical or at least contradictory to progress? 


R.S. I think there is a contradiction between modernisation, understood 
as a secular, democratic, materialist culture, and the world projected by the 
Ramlila. My position regarding the contradiction is very complicated, because 
I can only speak as Richard Schechner and not as Kartik Awasthi; as a man 
of my own culture, not of Indian culture. I can study Ramlila, but I cannot 
see myself becoming a devotee of Rama. Still, 1 would not categorically say 
that being a devotee of Rama is reactionary or anti-progress. 


I realise that this evades the basic question concerning caste and class 
and wide-scale industrialisation. I recognise this as a very complex question. 
I would rather not answer it fully, until I have gone over my data. 


I believe, however, that if India modernises in the same way that Western 
Europe and America have, events like Ramlila will not survive except as tourist- 
attractions. But [ am not sure that a certain industrial modernisation is not 
possible within this society, modernisation within the framework of tradition, 
a modernisation different from Europe and America: In the world today we 
see multiple models of modernisation — American, African, Chinese, Indian. 
The question is whether each of these can live with peace with the others. 


It is irrelevant whether I would like to live in a state like that. What is 
relevant is what kind of society Indian people want. 


K.A. What do you think is the relevance of traditional theatre forms like 
Ramlila to contemporary theatre? — for the work of young directors? Most 
of them find this theatre irrelevant and decadent. — 


RS. I do not think Ramlila is decadent. Iam more likely to think some 
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of the Indian movies are decadent. As I have said, I find great thea‘ 
values in forms like Ramlila. Young directors can benefit a great deal 
creative encounters with the traditional theatre. For me Ramlila, Rast} 
Chhau mask dances, Yakshagana and Kathakali have been very enrichi. 
experiences. 


K.A. What impressed me most in your study of the Ramiila is yo. 
passionate personal involvement. You have even written some poems about 
your emotional involvement in the whole event. 


R.S. I feel that scholarship ought to be fundamentally involved or 
engaged, that the observer always affects what he is observing and vice-versa. 
The task is to be honest about the extent of that involvement — not to pretend 
to be detached when involved, or involved when actually detached. And to 
make the description objective enough so that someone coming five hundred 
years later will find it in not only a personal record but an accurate reconstruc- 
tion of what went on. 


A personal involvement with work simply happens. I do not do work 
that I am alienated from. 


My involvement with Ramlila, with Varanasi? I do not know. It has 
something to do with the Ganga; it flows right past my window. 


K.A. I know that your interest has been in traditional and folk theatre, 
and now you are engaged in research in Ramilila. What has been your exposure 
‘to the contemporary Indian theatre? What are your views? 


R.S. | am not going to answer that question because my involvement is 
so superficial that any answer would be arrogant. I would only say that I 
respect and love Badal Sarkar, and have great admiration for his plays like 
Bhoma, Spartacus and 21st Century. 1 also liked a production of Adhe-Adhure 
by the National School of Drama Repertory, directed by Amal Allana and 
designed by Nissar Allana. 


K.A. Thank you very much Richard. It has been most enriching talking 
to you. I would like to conclude with your profound statement that “great 
theatre depends on the faith of those who make it — the performers and the 
audience.” And I hope you will return to India soon. 


: ee Sees 
KARTIK AWASTHI young free-lance writer for theatre and cultural columns; writes 
poetry ; has often appeared on TV. 


